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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



STATE OP LOUISIANA. 

Bureau of Statistics op Labor op Louibuna. 

Baton Rouge, La. 



To His Excellency, Newton C Blanchard, Governor of Louis- 
iana : 
I Sir : — In conformity with the provisions of Act No. 79 of the 
/J Acts of the General Assembly of the session of 1900, I have the 
- honor to transmit to you the Fourth Biennial Report of the 
^ Hnn^nu of Statistics of Labor of Louisiana. 
^ Respectfully submitted, 

J ROBERT B. LEE, 



Commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



The Law which established the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
for the State of Louisiana was passed in 1900. It was presented 
as a labor measure and its passage was urged by the labor organ- 
izations of the State, assisted by representatives appointed by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The law creating the Bureau sets forth that the duties of the 
Commissioner shall be to collect, assort, systematize and present 
to the Governor, annually, statistical details relating to all de- 
partments of labor in the State, especially in relation to the com- 
mercial, industrial, social and sanitary condition of the working 
men and to the productive industries of the State. 

Under the provisions of this law, as can readily be seen, the 
field of operation allotted to it is an extensive one ; more so than 
any other department of the State government, and if operated 
in accordance with the spirit of the law quoted above, with 
ample means at its disposal, its usefulness would be unlimited. 

Earnest efforts have been made at every session of the Legis- 
lature since this Bureau was created, to extend and enlarge' the 
powers of the Commissioner. But they have failed. The Legis- 
lature of 1906 reduced the appropriation of $1,000 per annum 
for office expenses to $500 per annum, thereby seriously hampei*- 
injr this Bureau in its work of investigation. 

I trust that the present General Assembly will not lose sisrht 
of the fact that this department was created as a Bureau of 
Labor, and that its everj- effort should be expended in the in- 
terests of the laboring people of this State, organized or un- 
organized. 

In this, the Fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, I shall again request the enactment of laws 
empowering the Commissioner of Labor, or his deputy, to in- 
spect factories, mills, workshops, stores and all manufacturing 
establishments where labor may be employed, for the purpose 
of more fully carrvnng out the objects for which the Bureau 
was created. 
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LABOR LAWS OF 1006 



CHAPTER 1. 

Labor Legislation in 1906. Several important statutes re- 
Jating to the interests of labor were enacted at the session of 
the General Assembly of 1906. 

They are aa follows: 

Act No. 5 — By Mr.* Thom. To prevent the sale or assign- 
ment of salary or wages previous to the same being earned. 

Act No. 13 — By ]\Ir. Hughes. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the State providing for male 
or female factory inspectors throughout the State. 

Act No. 24— By Mr. Echezabel (by request). Empowering 
cities and towns having a population of not less than fifty 
thousand to regulate or prohibit the opening and closing of 
barber shops on Sunday. 

Act No. 34 — By Mr. Hughes. To regulate the employment 
of children, young persons and women in certain cases in cities 
and towns of the State having a population of ten thousand 
or more persons. 

Act No. 134 — By Mr. Favrot. Relative to building contracts, 
providing for the bond to be given therein for the protection 
of the owner, sub-contractor, workman, laborers, mechanics and 
furnishers of materials, and for the recordin*; of same, and the 
proceedings to be had thereunder. 



ACT No. 5. 

BY MR. THOM. HOrSE BILL No. 51. 

AN ACT 

To provide that no sale-, transfer or assignment of salary or 
wages previous to the same being earned shall be valid insofar 
as the employer is concerned, unless the said employer con- 
sents in writing to said sale, transfer or assignment. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the (Jeneral Assembly of the 
State of Louisiana, lliat no sale, transfer or assignment of sal- 
ary or wages of an employee to be earne<l in the future, that is, 
subsequent to the date of said sale, transfer or assignment, shall 
be valid or binding, upon the employer unless the said employer 
shall consent to the same in writing. 
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Section 2. Be it further enaett d, etc., That in the event of 
any employee of any person, firm or corporation shall make a 
sale, transfer or assi^rnment of any salary or wages to be 
earned in the future, to any person, firm or corporation, that 
the employer can in no manner or form be held responsibJe 
unless said employer shall have consented in writing to said 
sale, transfer or assignment. 

Section 3. Be it further enacted, etc.. That this Act shall 
take effect from and after its passage. 

J. W. IIYAMS, 
Speaker of the. House of Representatives. 
J. Y. SANDERS, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of the Senate. 
Approved June 15th, 1906. 

NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 

Governor of the State of Louisiana, 
A true copy: 

JOHN T. MICHEL, 

Secretary of Sfafe.. 



ACT No. 13. 

BY MR. HUGHES. HOUSE BILL No. 150. 

JOINT RESOLUTION. 

Proposing an amendment to Art ice 210 of the Constitution of 
the State of Louisiana, so as to provide for male or female 
factory inspectors, thi^ou^hout the State. 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Louisiana, two-thirds of all the members elected to 
each House ccmcurring. That the following amendment to the 
Constitution of the State be submitted to the electors of the 
State at the next general election for Representatives in Con- 
gress, to be holden on the 4th day of November, 1906, to-wit: 
That Article 210 of the Constitution of the State of Louisiana, 
bearing upon the subject matter, be and the same is hereby 
amended so as to allow the appointment or election to office of 
factory inspectors, of either male or female persons, as provided 
for by an Act entitled **An Act to regulate the employment of 
children, young persons and women in certain cases, and to 
provide penalties for violations of the provisions of this Act,'* 
adopted by the General Assembly at its session of the year 
190f). 
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Section 2. Be it further resolved, etc., That on the officiai 
ballots to be used at said election shall be placed the words. 
"For the factory inspectors amendment/' and the words 
*'Ai?ainst the factory inspectors amendment,-' and each elector 
shall indicate, as provided in the general election laws of the 
State, which of the propositions he votts for or against. 

J. W. HYAMS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
J. Y. SANDERS, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of the Senate, 
Approved June 22d, 1906. 

NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 

Governor of the State of Louisiana. * 
A true copy: 

JOHN T MICHEL, 

Secretary of Stair. 



ACT No. 24. 
BY MR. ECHEZABEL (By Rkquest). HOUSE BILL No. 26 

AN ACT 

To amend and re-enact Act No. 66 of the General Assembly o\ 
the State of Louisiana for the year 1900, approved J liy 6th, 
1900, entitled ''An Act empowering cities and towns having 
a population not exceeding fifty thousand to regulate or pro- 
hibit the opening and closing of barber shops on Sunday." 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Lou- 
isiana, That Act No. 66 of the General Assembly of tht? State 
of Louisiana for the year 1900, entitled ''An Act empowering 
cities and towns having a population not exceeding fifty thou- 
sand to reiiTulate or prohibit the opening or closimr of barber 
shops on Sunday,'' be amended and re-enacted so as to read as 
lollows : 

Section 1. Be it enacttd by the General Assembly of the 
State of Louisiana, That the municipal authorities i»f any in 
corporated city or town in this State shall have the power and 
authority to regulate or prohibit the opening or closing of bar 
bor shops within their corporate limits on Sunday. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, etc., That .^aid cities and 
towns shall have authority to punish by penal ordinance viola 
tions of their ordinances passed in pursuance of th's Act. 
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Sfction 3. Be it further enacted, etc., That all laws or parts 
of laws in conflict herewith be and the same are hereby repealer 

J. W. ITYAMS, 
Spcakfr of the House of Representatives. 
J. Y. SANDERS, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of the Senate. 
Approved June 27th, 1906. 

NEWTON C. BLANCIIARD, 

Govrrnor of the State of LonisiCPa. 
A true copy : 

JOHN T. MICHEL, 

Secretary of State. 



ACT No. 34, l;Wo. 
BY MR. HrOHES. HOUSE ^ILL No. IM 

AN ACT. 

To r( t»:ulate the employment of children, young persons, and 
women in certain cases in cities and towns in the State hav- 
ing a population of the thousand or more persons and to 
provide penalties for violations of the provisions of this Act. 
Section I. Be it enacted by the Gtneral Assembly of the 
State of Louisiana. That no boy under the age of twelve years, 
and no girl under the age of fourteen years, shall be employed 
in any factory, mill, warehouse, workshop, or manufacturing 
establishment where the manufacture of any goods whatever is 
carried on, or whtre any goods are prepard for manufacturing. 
Section II. Be it further enacted, etc.. That no child or 
persons under the aire of eighteen years, and no woman, shall 
be employed in any factory, mill, warehouse, workshop, cloth- 
inir, dness makin<r or millinery establishment, or any place where 
the manufacture of any kind of goods is carried on, or where 
any iroods are pn^pan d for manufacturing, for a period longer 
than an averatre of ten hours in a day, or sixty hours in any 
week, and at least one hour shall be allowed in the labor period 
of each day for dinner. 

Section III. Be it further enacted, etc.. That ever>' person 
that shall employ any female in any factory, mill, warehouse, 
manufHcturin<r establishment, workshop or store, shall provide 
suitable seats, chairs, or benches, for the use of the females so 
(*m])loyed. which shall Iv* so placed as to be accessible to said 
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employes, and shall permit the use of such seats, chairs or 
benches by them when not necessarily engaged in the active 
duties for which they are employed. 

Section IV. Be it further enacted, etc.. That every fac- 
tory, mill, manufacturing establishment, workshop, warehouse 
or store in which five or more persons are employed, and every 
such institution in which two or more children, young persons* 
or women, are employed, shall be supplied with proper wash 
and dressing rooms, and be kept in a cleanly state, and free 
from the effluvia arising from any drain, priv>', or other 
nuisance, and phall be provided with reasonable access, with a 
sufficient proper water ch)sets, earth closets or priviis. for the 
reasonable use of the persons employed therein, at least one of 
such closets for every tw nty-five persons employed, and 
wherever two or more persons, and one or more female persons 
are employed as aforesaid, a sufficint number of separate and 
distinct water closets, earth closets or privies, shall be provided 
for the pse of (ach sex, and plainly s) desiurnated, and no per- 
son shall be allowed to use any such closet or privy assigned 
to persons of the other sex. 

Sectfon V. Be it further enacted, etc.. That stairways 
with substantial hand rail? shpH be prov'Hed in factories, mills 
and manufaeturintr establisbments. for the betttr safety of per- 
sons employed in said establishments. 

Wherever practicable tho' doors of such establishments shall 
mving outwardly, or slide, as ordered by the factory inspector, 
and it shall be n* ither locked, bolted, or fastened during work- 
ino; hours. 

Section VI. Be it further enacted, etc.. That in incorpor- 
ated cities and towns the mayor, with the consent of the council, 
and in parishes the police .i'lry. shall appoint a factory in- 
spector who mav be either male or femal^', to see that the regu 
lations of this Act are observed, and also to prosecute all p?^- 
sons who shall violate the same. 

Such inspector shall be ])aid a salary of not more than sevei^ 
hundred and fifty dollars (-1^750.00) per annum. Said factorv 
inspectors are hereby empowered to visit and inspect, at a^ 
reasonable hours, the factories, mills, manufacturing establish- 
ments, workshops and other establishments in this State wh^Mv- 
the manufacture of goods are carried (m. and all .stores, employ- 
ins: ten or more persons. 
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It shall be the duty of the factory inspectors to enforce all of 
the provisions of this Act, and to prosecute for all violations 
of the same before any magistrate, in any court of competent 
jurisdiction in this State, in the city or town in which the said 
inspector is appointed, and in which he exercises his powers. 

Section VII. Be it further enacted, etc.. That any person 
who shall violate any of the ^provisions of this Act shall be 
dec med oruilty of an offense for each violation thereof, and upon 
conviction for the same, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than ten nor more than twenty-five dollars, or by imprison- 
ment in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) not 
more than thirty days, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
Section VIII. Be it further tnacted, etc., That all fines col- 
lected throucrh this Act shall be paid over to the school fund in 
the parish where the fines are collected. 

Section IX. Be it further enacted, etc.. That the word 
** person'' wherever used in this Act shall be deemed to mean 
firms and corporations as well as individuals. 

Section X. Be it further enacted, etc.. That all acts or 
parts of acts in conflict with this Act be and the same are re- 
pealed, particularly Act No. 43 of the session of the General 
Assembly of 1886. 

Section XI. Be it further enacted, etc.. That this Act shall 
apply only to cities and towns in this State having: a population 
of ten thousand or more persons and shall take effect from and 
after January. 1st. 1907. 

Nothinuf in this Act shall be construed to apply to domestic 
ard airricultural laborers or industries. 

J. W. IIYAMS, 
Speaker of the Tlousf of Heprfscntafives. 
J. Y. SANDP]RS, 
Livutenani Governor aneJ President of the Senat(. 
Approved June 27th, 1906. 

NEWTON C. BLANCHAKD, 

Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
A true copy: 

JOHN T MICHEL, 

Secretary of State 
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ACT No. 134. 
BY MR. FAVROT. SENATE BILL No. 79. 

AN ACT. 

Relative to building contracts in cities in this State of over fifty 
thousand inhabitants ; providing for the bond to be given there- 
in for the protection of the owner, sub-contractor, workman^ 
laborer, mechanics and furnishers of materials for the record- 
ing of same, and the proceedings to be had thereunder. 
Section L Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Louisiana, That every contract for one thousand 
($1,000) dollars or more hereafter made or entered into for 
the repair, re-construction, erection or construction of any work 
by an undertaker, contractor, master mechanic or engineer, shall 
be reduced to writing and signed by the parties, under private 
signature or authentic act, and shall be recorded in the office 
of the recorder of mortgages of the parish wherein the work 
is to be executed, before the day fixed on which said work is 
to commence, and not later than seven days after the date of 
said contract, and such recordation shall create a lien and privi- 
lege on the building and ground or other work so repaired, re- 
constructed, erected or constructed in favor of the said under- 
taker, contractor, master mechanic, engineer, sub-contractor, 
workman, laborer, mechanic and furnishers of materials, as 
their interest may appear. 

The owner of such work shall, require of said undertaker 
contractor, master mechanic or engineer a bond with good and 
solvent surety for not less than one-half of the amount of the 
contract price, which bond shall be attached to and recorded 
with the contract in the mortgage office as above set forth, and 
the condition of which bond shall be the tri;e and faithful per- 
formance of the contract, and the payment of all sub-contrac- 
tors, workmen, labr»rers, mechan»«-« and ^'irj^shers of material" 
by the undertaker, contractor, master mechanic or engineer, iiitr 
said bond to be made in favor of the owner, sub-contractors, 
workmen, laborers, mechanics and furnishers of materials joint- 
ly, as their interest may appear. 

Every person having a claim against the undertaker, con- 
tractor, master mechanic or engineer shall, after the date of 
the completion of said work by, or the date of the default of. 
the undertaker, contractor, master mechanic or engineer, file ?? 
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sworn statement thereof with the owner, and record a sworn 
statement thereof in the office of the recorder of mortgages for 
the parish, in which said work has been done, within forty-five 
days after the completion of said contract. 

If at the expiration of said forty-five days there is no such 
record claims filed, the recorder of mortgages shall, upon the 
written demaiid of aLy party in interest, cancel and erase 
from the books of his office all inscriptions resulting from the 
recordaition of said contract or bond. If at the expiration of 
forty-five days there are such recorded claims filed the owner 
shall file a petition in a court of competent jurisdiction, citing 
said claimants, the undertaker, contractor, master mechanic or 
engineer, against whom said claims are filed, and the surety on 
said bond, and the owner shall assert whatever claims he may 
have against any or all of them in said petition, and requrre 
said claimants to assert their claims, and all of said claims shall 
be tried in concursus. In the event that the owner has a claim 
in concursus wnth other claimants who have a lien and privilege 
under the provisions of this Act, they shall be paid in prefer- 
ence to the owner. 

If no objection is made by any of said claimants to the suffi- 
ciency or solvency of the surety on said bond within ten days 
after the filing of said concursus, the clerk of said court shall 
give to any party in interest a c( rtificate to that effect, and on 
presentation of such certificate to the recorder of mort'ia^^es, he 
shall cancel and erase all inscriptions created by the recorda- 
tion of said contract, bond or' said claim. 

If objection is m-^dc to the sufficiency or solvency of the sure- 
ty, this, objection shall be tried summarily, and if the surety is 
found to he not solvent or insufficient to cover the full amount 
for which he is boind, or if the owner fails to t^^xact said bond, 
or if he fails to cause same to be recorded in the office of the 
recorder of mortiraees in tTie manner and within the time here- 
in-above provided, the owner shall l> leimed in default, and 
shall be liable to the srnie r-xtent as the surety would have been. 
Tlie surety hen in shall be limited to such defr^nses only as the 
priT^cipal on the bond could make. 

Tht purpose of this Act is to retpiire owners to secure bjuds 
with solvent and sufficient surety from the undertaker, con- 
tractor, master mechanic or fngineer. for the protection of all 
parties interested in the contract, as their interest may appear. 
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and which said surety is to stand in the place and stead of a 
defaulting undertaker, contractor, master mechanic or en- 
gineer. 

Section II. Be it further enacted, etc.. That this law shall 
take effect from and after its promulgation, and shall apply to 
cities in the State having a population of fifty thousand or more, 
having unimpaired Act 123 of 1896 insofar as it affects cities 
of over ten thousand not exceeding fifty thousand in population. 
Section III. Be it further enacted, etc.. That all laws or 
parts of laws in conflict herewith be, and the same are hereby 
repeaUd. 

P. :vr. LAMBREMONT, 
President Fro Tern, of the Senate. 
J. W. HYAMS, 
Speaker of the House of Representative^ 
Approved July 10th, 1906. 

NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 

Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
A true copy: 

JOHN T. MICHEL, 

Secretary of State. 
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CHILD LABOR. 



CHAPTER II. 



The child labor question is today receiving the attention of 
our National, State and local governments, many reformers 
contend that compulsory education and rigid factory inspec- 
tion laws would go a long way in curing this great evil. 

The advocates of compulsory education contend that edu- 
cated labor must take the place of ignorant labor in many of 
the manufacturing industries. Ignorance they begin to real- 
ize is a bar to advancement, while education is the stepping 
stone from the lower to the top rung of the ladder. They hold 
that the child should have some schooling, that the hands should 
be taught as well as the head, in order that he may make not 
only a good citizen, but a good mechanic and artisan and be 
competent to carry on a business when those who have borne 
the **heat and burden of the day'* shall have to lay it down. 

It is to be regretted that when efforts are being mado by our 
reformers to remedy this great evil those who are profiting by 
the exploitation of child labor raise the cry of class hatred, they 
seem to lose sight of the fact that the people of this country are 
perfectly and well able to distinguish between *' Class Hatred*' 
and ** Hatred of Injustice." 

The shame of this country is the destruction of childhood, 
the organized system of slavery called child labor. It is de~ 
stroying both the body and the souls of millions of our chil- 
dren. It Ls more disgraceful than any black slavery, more 
shameful than any possible injustice to grown up men, thi- 
abuse of childhood of our time in the factories, the mills and 
the mines. The child of the slave was allowed to grow up 
healthy and vigorous, because it was worth to its owner two hun- 
dred dollars at birth, but the white child cannot even have its 
youth, it is worth nothing to anybody except the nations future, 
and in thousands of factories and mills the white children are 
ground into money — the only way of getting money out of 
them. 

At the last session of Congress Senator Beveridge of Indi- 
ana offered amendments to the child labor bill then pending 
which would have the effect, if passed, of prohibiting the trans- 
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portation of any goods manufactured in any institation whe 
children under the* age of 14 years were employed by the car- 
riers of interstate commerce. 

It was the hope of the advocates of the Beyeridge bill that 
the Congress of the United States might set the example fo% 
a model child labor bill that could be adopted by all of the 
States, making legislation on this important question nnifor 
throughout the whole country. 

To show the necessity of some uniformity of legislation we 
publish under this chapter abstracts of the laws of the several 
States having laws upon the subject of child labor on their 
statute books. There are not six of them aUke. Some of the 
States have no child labor laws at all, others are worse than no 
laws, because they are merely pretenses at labor legislation 
which make the people of the country think that somethini? has 
been done, when as a matter of fact the conditions are just 
as bad under the laws enacted as they were before any attempt 
at legislation against the evil was made. 

Alabama. 

Age limit for working in .nines, 12 years. 

Age limit for working in factories, 12 years. Nipfht work 1.'- 
factories, 13 years. 

Orphans and children of dependent parents between the 10 
and 12 years allowed to work in factories. 

Children under 12 can work sixty-six hours a week. 

Parents furnish sworn certificates of age and birth of child. 

No factory inspection. 

Arkansas. 

Age limit for working in mines, 14 years ; for illiterate chil- 
dren, 16 years. 

Age limit for working in factories, 12 years; orphan chil- 
dren and children of dependent parents, 10 years. 

Age limit for night work, 14 years; age limit for illiterate 
children, 14 years. Children under 14 are required to attend 
school twelve weeks of each year while working in factories. 

Certificate of parents as to ages of children. 

Acts of 1903. 

California. 

Age limit for children in factories, 12 years. 0)ul<iren im- 
der 18 not allowed to work more than nine hours a day. Parents 
required to furnish certificates of age. 

Acte of 1901. 
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Colorado. 

Age limit for children in mines, 14 years; illiterate chil- 
dren, 16 years. Children under 16 not allowed to work in 
mines or factories more than eight hours a day. Empli)yment 
oi children under age, or hiring out by parents, a erime pun- 
ished by a fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Acts of 1903. 

Connecticut. 

Age limit for children in factories, 14 years; illiterate chil- 
dren 16 years, unless attending night school. Parents furnish 
certificates; factory inspection by school authorities. 

Acts of 1902. 

DEIiAWARE. 

Age limit for children in factories, 14 years, except for 
children in canneries. Factory inspection. 
District op Columbia. 

No child labor law for factories. 

Florida. 

No child labor law. 

Georgia* 

Age limit for children in factories, 12 years; orphans and 
children of dependent parents, 10 years; age limit for illiterate 
children 14 years; for night work 14 years; after January 
1, 1908, children under 18 required to attend school twelve 
weeks of each year. Certificates furnished by parents. No fac- 
tory inspection. No age limit for work in mines. 

Idaho. 

Age limit for children working in mines, 14 years. No fac- 
tory inspection. 

Illinois. 

Age for children working in mines, 14 years. Age limit for 
children working in factories, 14 years. Age limit for illiter- 
ate children, 16 years. Dociunentary proof required for age 
certificates, furnished by school authorities. Excellent factory 
inspection. Age limit for night work, 16 years. Hours of labor, 
forty-eight a week. 

Acts of 1903. 

Indiana. 

Age limit for children working in factories and mines, 14 
years. Hours of labor for children under 14 years, eight hours 
per day; between 14 and 16, ten hours per day. Age limit for 
illiterate children, 16 years. Excellent factory inspection. 

Acts of 1901. 
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Iowa. 

Age limit for work in mines and factories, 14 years. Age 
limit for night work and for work in dangerous employment, 
16 years. Certificates required for all children under 16. Fac- 
tory inspection. 

Acts of 1905. 

Kansas. 

Age limit for children working in mines, 12 years. Illiterate 
children, 16 years. Age and schooling certificates furnished by 
school authorities. No factory inspection. 

Kentucky. 
Age limit for children working in mines and factories, 14 
years. Age limit for night work, 16 years. Factory inspec- 
tion. 

Acts of 1905. 

Louisiana. 

Age limit for children working in factories — boys, 12 years; 
girls,. 14 years. Age limit for illiterate children, 14 years. Hours 
of labor for children under 18 years, sixty a week. Factory 
inspection. 

Acts of 1906. 

Maine. 

Age limit for children working in factories, 12 years. Illiter- 
ate children, 15 years. Girls under 18 and boys under 16 years 
not to be employed more than ten hours per day. Certificates 
made by children or parents. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1887. 

Maryland. 

Age limit for children in. mines and factories, 12 years. Chil- 
dren under 16 years required to furnish certificates as to phys- 
ical condition and schooling certificates. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1905. 

Massachusetts. 

Age limit for children in factories, 14 years. Age limit for 
illiterate children, 16 years. No minors shall be employed be- 
tween 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. Hours of labor for children under 
18 not more than fifty-eight in one week nor ten in one day. 
Age and schooling certificate signed by superintendent of 
school. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1902. 
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Michigan. 
Age limit for children in factories, 14 years. Dangerous oc- 
cupations, 16 years. Hours of labor for boys under 18 not 
more than sixty hours per week. Age limit for night work, 16 
years. Factory inspection. 
Acts of 1901. 

Minnesota. 
Age limit for children working in mines or factories, 14 
years. Dangerous occupations, 16 years. Age limit for night 
work, 16 years. Hours of labor for children under 16 years 
not more than sixty hours per week. Age and schooling cer- 
tificate signed by superintendent of schools. Factory inspec- 
tion. 

Acts of 1895. 

Mississippi. 
No child labor law. 

Missouri. 
Age limit for children in mines, 12 years. Illiterate chil- 
dren, 14 years. Age limit for children working in factories, 14 
years. Factory inspection. 
Acts of 1901. 

Montana. 
Children under 14 years of age not to be employed during 
the school term, nor children of 16 years during the school 
term unless they can read and write. Factory ini^pection bv 
truant officers. Persons employing or hiring a child under 14 
in mines or factories punishable by fine. 
Acts of 1895. 

Nebraska. 

Age limit 14, in factories. No factory inspection. 

New Jersey. 
Age limit of children working in factories and mines, 14 
years. Hours of labor, fifty-five per week, and night work for- 
bidden, except in canning establishments and glassware. Fac- 
tory inspection. 
Acts of 1903. 

New York. 

Age limit of children working in mines, 16 years, and fac- 
tories, 14 years; illiterates in factories 16 years. Night worK 
forbidden for children under 16 years. Hours of labor for 
children under 18 years, sixty-six per week. Dangerous em- 
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ployment forbidden for children under 18. Employment cer- 
tificates issued by fhe board of health. Factory inspection. 
Acts of 1903. 

North Carolina. 

Age limit for children working in factories 12 years. Chil- 
dren under 18 years not required to work more than sixty-two 
hours per week — eleven hours per day. Written statement of 
age of child funished by parents. No provision for childixsn 
working in mines. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 

North Dakota. 

Age limit for children in mines and factories, 12 years. No 
factory inspection. Children under 14 required to attend school 
twelve weeks per year. Hours of labor for children un<ler 14 
years, ten hours per day. 

Ohio. 

Age limit for children working in mines and factories, 14 
years. Night work forbidden for boys under 16 years and girls 
under 18. Age limit for illiterate children, 16 years. Age and 
schooling certificate signed by superintendent of schools. Fac- 
tory inspection. 

Okl»a:homa. 

The constitution of the State prohibits the employment of 
children under the age of 15 years, in any occupation injurious 
to health and morals or hazardous to life and limb. 

Boys under the ago of sixteen years, and women and girls, 
shall not be employed underground in the operation of mines; 
and except in cases of emergency, eight hours shall constitute 
a day's work under ground in all mines of the State. 

The constitution orders the Legislature to pass laws to protect 
the health and safety of employes in factories, in mines and 
on railroads. 

Oregon. 

Age limit for children working in factories and mines U 
years. Age limit for illiterate children, 16 years. Age limit 
for night work, 16 years. Hours of labor for children uuder 
16, not to exceed ten hours per day. Aflfidavits for age fur- 
nished by parents. Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 
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Pennsylvania. 

Age limit for children working in mines, 16 years. 

Age limit for children working in factories, 14 years. Hours 
of labor not more than sixty hours per week. Factory in- 
spection. 

Acts of 1905. 

ToRTO Rico. 

Children under 16 years not allowed to work over nine houi*s 
per day. 

Acts of 1902. 

Rhode Island. 

Age limit in factories, 14 years; night work, 16 years; chil- 
dren under 16 required to furnish certificates. Factory in- 
spection. 

South Carolina. 

Age limit for children working ill mines and factories, 12 
years. Orphans and children of dependent parents allowed to 
work at any age in textile factories. Night work forbidden 
for children 12 years of age. Hours of labor, SIXTY-SIX 
PER WEEK. Parents required to furnish certificates of age. 
No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 

South Dakota. 

Age limit for children working in mines, 14 years. Children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen not permitted to work 
in factories unless they attend school twelve weeks of the year. 
Certificates furnished by school authorities. No factory in- 
spection. 

Acts of 1903. 

Tennessee, 

Age limit for children working in mines and factories, 14 
years. Parents required to furnish sworn certificates of age. 
Factory inspection. 

Acts of 1901. 

Texas. 

Age limit for children working in factories, 12 years. Age 

limit for children working in mines, 16 years. Age limit for 

night work in factories. 14 years. Employment of children 

. under the legal age punishable by fine for each offense. No 

factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 
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Utah. 

A|?e limit for children workino: in mines, 14 years. No fac- 
tory inspection. 
Acts of 1898. 

Vermont. 

Age limit for children working in factories, 12 years. Chil- 
dren under 16 years not permitted to work during school hours 
unless they have completed elementary course of study of nine 
years. Age limit for children working after 8 o'clock p. m., 
16 years. Town superintendents of schools empowered to in- 
spect factories. 

Acts of 1906. 

Virginia. 

Age limit for children working in factories, 12 years. For 
night work, 14 years. Parents of employes knowingly violating 
the act, punishable by fine. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 

Washington. 

Age limit of children working in mines, 14 years. Age limit 
of children working in factoricvS, 14 years. Children of de- 
pendent parents, 12 years. No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1903. 

West Virginia. 

Age limit of children in mines and factories, 12 years. No 
factory inspection. 

Wisconsin. 

Age limit for children working in mines aand factories, 16 
years, unless he obtains a permit from the factory inspector 
or county judge. No child under 14 years employed under any 
circumstances. Factory inspection. Children under 18 not 
allowed to work more than eight hours per day. 

Acts of 1903. 

Wyoming. 

Age limit for children working in mines, 14 years. Employ- 
ment of children under 14 years in mines punishable hy fine. 
No factory inspection. 

Acts of 1899. 



r 
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SUMMARY. 



Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Towa, Kentucky, ^Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Utah. 
Washinprton, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Orearon. Pennsylvania and Wyomin<? already have an 
agre limit of 14 years for children in mines and factories, while 
Alabama, California, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, ^laryland. North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Virginia, West Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Missouri and New Hamphire have an age limit of 12 years. 
Alabama and Georgia allow children of 10 years to work in 
factories sixty-six hours a week if they are orphans or children 
of dependent parents, while Vermont allows children of 12 
years to work except during the school term, and South Carolina 
allows children of any age to work in cotton factories who are 
children of ^di pendent parents. Arkansas has an age limit of 12 
years for factories, 10 years for children of dependent parents 
but 14 years for children working in mines, and 14 years for 
illiterate children. Alabama forbids night work for children 
under 13 years of age. Georgia has an age limit of 14 years 
for illiterate children. Louisiana has an age limit of 14 year*? 
for girls and 12 years for boys working in factories. ]\Iar>iand 
has an age limit of 16 years for illiterate children. Virginia 
forbids niirht work for children under 14 years. South Da- 
kota has an age limit of 14 years for mines, but allows children 
of 8 to work in factories if they attend school twelve weeks in 
a year. Missouri has an age limit of 12 years for children in 
mines, but 14 years for children in factories, while Texas has 
an age limit of 12 years for factories and 16 years for mines. 
A United States Statute. Acts of 1891, forbids the employment 
of children under 12 years of age in mines in any Territories. 



The foUowinu: is the amendment i)roj)osed by Senator Hever- 
idge, of Indiana, to the child labor bill before Congress, it pro- 
vides for the prohibition of interstate commerce in the products 
of factories and mines where children under the age of 14 
years are employed; and it provides appropriate penalties for 
the violation of its provisions. 

Sec. 11. That six months from and after the passage of this 
Act no carrier of interstate commerce shall transport or accept 
for transportation, from one State or Territory to any other 
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State or Territory or to the District of Columbia or within any 
Territory, the products of any factory or mine in which chil- 
dren under 14 years of age are employed or permitted to work, 
which products are offered to said interstate carrier by the 
firm, person or corporation owning or operating said factory or 
mine, or any officer or agent or servant thereof, for transporta- 
tion from one State or Territory to any other State or Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia or within any Territory. 

Sec. 12. That no carrier of interstate commerce shall trans- 
port or accept for transportation, from one State or Territory to 
any other State or Territory or to the District of Columbia or 
within any Territory, the products of any factory or mine of- 
fered it for transportation by any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion which owns or operates such factory or mine, or any offi- 
cer, agent, or servant of such person, firm, or corporation, until 
the president or secretary or general manager of such corpora- 
tion or a member of such firm or the person owning or operat- 
ing such factory or mine shall file with said carrier an affidavit 
to the effect that children under 14 years of age are not em- 
ployed in such factory or mine. 

Sec. 13. That the form of said affidavit shall be prescribed 
by the secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
After the first affidavit is filed a like affidavit shall be filed, 
on or before July 1, and on or before December 31 of each year, 
with the interstate carrier to which such factory or mine offers 
its products for transportation ; and after the first affidavit sub- 
sequent affidavits shall also, state that no children under 14 years 
of age are employed or permitted to work in said factory or 
mine or have been employed or permitted to work in said fac- 
tory or mine at any time during the preceding six months. 

Sec. 14. That any officer or agent of a carrier of interstate 
commerce, who is a party to any violation of Sections 11, 12 or 
13 of this Act, or who violates any of the provisions of Sections 
11, 12 or 13 of this Act, shall be punished for each offense 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 nor less than $1,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than six months nor less than one 
month, or by both said fine and imprisonment, in the discretion 
of the court. Any person by Sections 11, 12 or 13 of this Act 
reciuired to file the affidavit therein provided for who fails or 
refuses to file such affidavit, or who shall make a false state- 
nient in said affidavit, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
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$20,000 nor less than $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year nor less than three months, or by both said fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Amend the title so as to read: **An Act to regulate the em- 
ployment of child labor in the District of Columbia and to 
prohibit the transportation by carriers of interstate commerce 
of the products of mines and factories employing child labor." 
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Report of the Female Factory Inspector 
of New Orleans. 



CHAPTER III. 

New Orleans, January 19, 1908. 
To the Honorable Martin Behrman, 

Mayor, City of New Orleans, La. : 

Dear Sm — I have the honor to transmit herewith the first 
annual report of the inspection of factories, mills, workshops 
and manufacturing establishments, covering a period of eleven 
months, from February 1st, 1907, to December 31st, 1907. 

The eleven months' experience has given me just the knowl- 
edge I wished to have of the conditions surrounding the work- 
ing women and children in this city. There was no one in this 
city who could give any information in factory conditions 
or what was necessary to make a good, strong law under which 
to work; therefore, it has only been through actual experience 
that the weak points in the present law were discovered; for 
instance. Section 1 says: **No boy under the age of twelve 
years, and no girl under the age of fourteen years, shall be 
employed, etc.'* There is no restriction placed upon the man- 
ufacturer, none upon the parent ; the burden of proof falls upon 
the Factory Inspector, the result of which is that it has been 
impossible in mose cases to bring suit against the manufacturer. 
Days have been spent pouring over most illegible written bap- 
tisimal registers; hours have been spent delving into the Board 
of Health records. In the event of neither source of informa- 
tion being fruitful, the testimony of the parent has to be ac- 
cepted and the absolutely unblushing manner with which 
mothers declare their children of legal age, argues poorly for 
their moral training. After eleven months' experience. I am 
forced to believe all boys are bom twelve years of age, all girls 
fourteen years! 

Children Under Legal Age. 

There are many children under the legal age working in the 
different industries covered by the law. Not for one moment 
do I wish this community to think I have been deceived by the 
statements of either parents or manufacturers, but there was 
no way to prove the statements false, and until the Act is amend- 
ed at the next Legislature, comparatively little can be accom- 
plished along this section. 
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Birth Records Better Enporced. 

In connection with this question of establishing the age of 
the child, I should like to suggest that the registration of births 
be better enforced, as this law is not compiled with to judge by 
the few names entered on the books of the Board of Health. 

Child Labor Bo-l Does Not Cover Children in Oppicass, Tel- 
egraph Offices, Etc. 

I also wish to remind the public that the Child Labor Bill 
does not cover the children working in offices of any kind, tele- 
graph companies or newsboys. 

The telegraph companies and newspapers have more small 
boys than any other industry and the demoralizing influences 
surrounding the messenger boy are too well known to need any 
comment from me. It is sincerely to be hoped that the next 
Child Labor Bill will cover this feature of child labor known 
as *' Street Trades.'' 

Child of Working Man Under-Sized. 

It is well to remind this community that many of the children 
who are supposed to be under age are of legal age. The child 
of the workingman and woman weighs 10 1-2 pounds less, 
measures 2 3-4 inches in height less and 3 1-4 inches in chest 
girth less than the child of parents in more fortunate circum- 
stances. Therefore, many of the children seen at work are of 
legal age though pitifully undeveloped. ' 

Hard to Get Correct Statistics. 

Owing to the act not requiring owners and managers to an- 
swer questions as to the number of employes, their ages and 
wages, it has been difficult to obtain correct figures as to the 
number of women and children working, their ages and wages. 

Interpretation of Sec. 2. 

The suit of the city against S. Odenheimer which was brought 
to test the interpretation of Section 2 relative to the number 
of working hours is still pending. This suit was filed early in 
^lay, and has been beset by many postponements and delays, 
many of which seemed very unnecessary to one not accustomed 
to court procedure. 
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It is very much to be desired that the decision of Judge 
Aucoin will be sustained by Judge Chretien, viz., that the labor 
period of ten hours shall include the dinner hour. 

It is especially desired in the industries which employ most 
young women and children, and by young women, I mean girls 
between the ages of 16 and 20 years. These industries are the 
cotton mills, tobacco factories and bag factories. 

Dangerous Occupations. 

These industries should be placed under the list of ** Dan- 
gerous Occupations.'' It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
dangers to health in a cotton mill. Every one knows it is only 
a question of constitution as to how long a human being can 
work for sixty hours every week in an atmosphere which must 
be kept hot and damp for the proper weaving of the cloth, but 
I am not so sure if the community at large appreciates the very 
bad effects of the nicotine poisoning upon the health of our 
girls working in tobacco factories. 

In Germany, where statistics have been most carefully com- 
piled, the figures have proven startling as to the effect of con- 
stant, daily handling of the moist tobacco leaf upon the gen- 
erative organs of the young, undeveloped girl. 

There has not been time this year to do systematic investiga- 
tion along this line, but during the next year, with the aid of 
Dr. Sara T. Mayo, some very interesting data will be collected. 

Bag Factories at the Head of Dangerous Occupations. 

At the head of dangerous occupations should be placed the 
bag factories — particularly the repairing of old bags. The lint 
from the jute in making the new bags, and the dust from the old 
bags when being repaired, is frightful to contemplate. Most 
of the women wear tissue veils over their faces in the vainless 
attempt to keep from breathing in the dust laden atmosphere. 

At one of these factories last July it was almost impossible 
to see the workers, the dust being so heavy, and a thermometer 
which fits into a hand bag registered 101 degrees of heat at 10 :30 
a. m. ! 

State Has a Right to Protect Her Women. 

Certainly, under these conditions, the Stat^ should see to it 
that the extra drain upon the health of the employees should 
be offset by shorter hours. 
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Factory life for young: women has not been of long duration 
in New Orleans, and it behooves the State to protect these 
potential mothers by surroiuiding them with every protection. 
If the State is not interested from a humanitarian standpoint 
then it should consider it from an economic side. 

It is a very extravagant policy which permits a manufacturer 
to employ a child or young woman for a few ye^lrs at a very 
small wage, and then throw her upon the community to be sup- 
ported as an inmate of either a hospital, an asylum or a jail. 

Difficult to Locate Factories. 

Due to the factories being exempt from taxation there is no 
list available, and much time has been consumed in locating 
the places which employ women and children. For instamv, 
the li.st of tobacco factories was obtained from the Internaf 
Revenue office. This list contains seventy-two factories, but 
of this number only seven employ women and children. 

There are several factories that have not yet been visited, 
especially the saw mills. I know full well that there are a few 
boys under age in each of our lumber mills, but the number 
were so few and the work the least objectionable of any kind of 
work they could do, that I have passed them over, givin*/ my 
time to those places where the most flagrant abuses occurred. 

Average Factory Badly Adapted. 
The average factory in our city has been adapt<»d to its pres- 
ent use from an old store, and is, as a rule, dirty, badly ven- 
tilated, unsanitary and most unattractive. 

Sweat Shop. 

An riiormous amount of sweat shop work is produced in our 
city, particularly along the lines of cigars, pants, overalls, shirt 
waists, baby caps and mosquito nets. The price paid the women 
for manufacturing cheap mosquito nets at home is twenty cents 
per dozen. These retail for fifty cents apiece! 
Homes of Children Visited. 

Anxious to see all sides of this child labor problem, a visit 
has been paid to the home of every child turned out of tlie 
factories and department stores, and to hundreds of otVr homes 
to see what are the true conditions. Four hundred homes have 
been visited and back of nearly every case of child labor is a 
drunken father or mother, or a mother who seems unable to 
control her child. 
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Compulsory Education. 

These are the cases where the compulsory education law would 
be a great help. When the home acknowledges its inability to 
control the child, then the State has to assert its authority, and 
it is better it should do so by a compulsory education law than 
by a criminal procedure later on in life, for the child who is 
taught obedience neither in the home or by the State mns a 
pretty sure chance of being heavily disciplined as the mau 

Louisiana must have a compulsory education law. Without it 
the child labor law can never be effective. The problem oi' the 
child turned out of the factory is a very serious one, and can 
only be met by the school. 

The present child labor law has been very beneficial as a 
restrictive measure, ^lany parents not knowing its provisions 
and penaltii^ have feared to put the children to woric and 
have sent them to school. I have the authority of the l*rin- 
cipal of many of the schools, especially those in the viciu'vy of 
the mills, that the attendance this year is larger than ev<?r be- 
fore. 

After eleven months of close observation of the worKiu'^ 
women the most pitiful feature to contend with is her cowardice 
-cause^l by the fear of losing her position. Particularly i^ this 
true in the department stores. It has been impossible to correct 
some of the abuses: for instance, the not allowing the hou' for 
lunch and the working over hours on Saturdays, becausL' ihe 
girls ret use to testify. They claim there is an understan ling 
between the merchants that one firm will not take an em[»loyee 
if discharged by another firm, and the fear of being unable to 
gt t another j)osition makes her give up that priceless tr/j.Hure, 
the right of free speech. 

And I have sympathized with her position, for the working 
woman is truly an unprotected quantity in the coniniercJal 
world of today, deprived as she is of the power which coimrs 
through the ballot or the strength which comes from the Union, 
Until she probes far enough to see what these two forces would 
mean to her I fear little can be done to help her. 

As far as it has been possible to gather statistics as regards 
the wage of the women at $4.50 per week and the children at 
$2.50 j)er week, I think this average would be a very generous 
estimate. 
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While seventy-eiijfht children dismissed represents the actuaf 
number dismissed by me, several of the manufacturers have 
acknowledged to me that they have weeded out employees after 
the bill appointing? a woman factorj^ inspector had been passed. 

I wish to call the attention to the number of younj; women 
between the ages of 16 and 21, working against the number of 
young men of the same age. I conclude from these figures that 
the majority of young men are in storts. drivers, day laborers, 
in occupations much more healthful and developing mentally 
and physically than the factory life can ever be under the most 
advantageous circumstances. Therefore, it becomes the duty 
of our law makers to see that every possible protection and 
advantage be given to our young women. 

Two firms have In^en prosecuted for einploying children under 
the age. In both cases the court found the defendants guilty. 
One of these firms paid the fine of $25.00, which was paid into 
the school fund, according to the Act. The other finn appealed 
from the decision of the trial judge to the higher court. A 
decision has not yet been rendered. 

The suit of the City vs. S. Odenheimer has been lost by the 
city. Judge Chretien reversing the decision of Judge Aucoin. 
The working day for women and children is now construed to 
mean ten hours work and the hour for dinner extra, making an 
eleven hour day. 

This decision is very much regretted. Many of our largest 
factories had adopted the ten hour day, including dinner sched- 
ule, and they have not been driven from the State. The Hems- 
heim and the W. R. Irby branches of the American Tobacco 
Trust had put their factories, employing over 1,000 hands, 781 
of them women and young girls, on the ten hour basis. It 
seems a pity that all these young women and thousands of 
others in the other industries will have to return to the former 
schedule. 

Eleven hours actual work is a long day. It seems to me 
better that the State should lose a few mills than that her 
women and children should be overworked. However, there is 
much comfort in the thought that 

** However things may seem, 
No good thing is failure, 
No evil thing success.'' 
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Statistics. 

Number of factories, mills, department stores, etc., visited. . 123 

Number of visits paid to above factories, mills, etc 830 

Number of visits paid to the homes of children 400 

Number of visits paid to the homes of children by the Era 

Club ! 50 



Makine: a total of visits to factories, mills, homes, etc. . .1,280> 
Total Number of Women and Children Working. 

Women over 21 years, 2,002; women between 16 and 21, 1,904;: 
boys between 16 and 21, 709; «:irls under 16 years, 446; boys: 
under 16 years, 320 ; making? a total of 5,381 women and childrent 
employed in the lar^e factorii^s and department stores. Yeiy 
few of the manaofers were willin<r to ^ive the number of their em- 
ployees and as the law does not require that they should an- 
swer questions, I had no way of reachintr this very valuable and 
necessary information, thouirh request for same was repeatedly 
made. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my appreciation of 
the very coirteous mnnner in which I have l)een received by all 
the owners and inanairei's of the different industries. 

My thanks are nlso due to Misses Honnabel and Van Horn, 
Mrs. Doujjlas and ]\Irs. Friedrich for investitratin«: some home 
conditions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jean ]\I. Gordan, 
Factory Inspector, Oiicans Parish. 
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STATISTICS OF THE MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES OF LOUISIANA. 1900-1906 



CHAPTER IV. 

The census shows that there was an increase of 265 in the 
number of establishments since 1900, the total capital increased 
$49,935,879.00, or 49.5 per cent, and the value of the products 
increased $74,981,673.00, or 67.3 per cent, while the average 
number of waj^e earners increased 14,981, or 36 per cent, and the 
total wages increased $10,590,313.00, or 71.9 per cent. 

The census of 1906 shows that there w^ere 4,350 establishments 
with 42,210 wage earners and produj?ts valued at $121,181,683.00. 
Of there establishments 1,836 employing 40,078 wage earners 
and manufacturing products valued at $111,397,919, are com- 
parable with the class of t^tablishments included in the census 
of 1906, when the number of establishments reported was 2,091, 
the ntunber of wage earners 55,859, and the value of products 
$186,379,592.00. 

In 1906 the number of faetories roporting fnmi the rural dis- 
tricts constituted 62.1 per cent for the total for tbe Stat(S while 
in 1900 the percentages of such establishments was 59.1 per cent. 
The number of waue earners and wages formed 65.1 and 66.6 
per cent, resp^'tively, of the total for the State in 1906, 
and 57.8 and 55.1 per eent in 1900. These comparative 
percentasres indicate that th(* irrowth of manufaeturing was some- 
what more ra|)i(l in rural than in urban districts. For the State 
as a whole and for both urban and rural districts every item ex- 
cept the average number of women employed and their wages in- 
creased between the years of 1900 and 1906. For the num>)er of 
establishments, the capital invested, the number of wage earners, 
total w^ag( s })aid. and the value of products, the larger percent- 
ages of increase are shown for the rural districts. 

The 1,370 establishments reporting in 1906 for 11 of the lead- 
ing industries of the State form 65.5 per cent of the total num- 
ber, and they control 80.6 per cent of the cay>ital. give employ- 
ment to 76.5 per cent of the wage earners, paid 81.5 per cent of 
the waires and reported 82.4 per cent of the totjd value of 
products manufactured in the State. 
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Sugar axd ]\Iolasses Refixixg. 

This industry is by far the most important manufacturing 
pursuit in the State, the value of products forminjr 39.6 per 
cent of the total manufactured products of the entire State. 
While the number of establishments decreased somewhat, yet the 
capital increased $2,266,355.00 or 4.3 per cent and the value of 
products increased $27,038,722.00 or 57.8 per cent. There was 
also a sligfht decrease in the number of wajare earners employed, 
yet the amount of wa^es increased $347,809.00, or about 12.3 
per cent 

In the manufacture of su^ar and molasses Louisiana held sec- 
ond rank in both the census of 1900 and 1906, 

Lumber and Timber Products. 

The manufacture of lumber and timber products constituted 
the industry second in importance in the State by the last census. 
There was an increase of 79 in the number of establishments, the 
capital increased $23,591,935.00, the waj?e earners increased 12,- 
099, the total wages increased $7,476,626*00, and the vahie of 
finished products increased by some $31,906,624.00. This in- 
dustry is the most important manufacturing pursuit in the State, 
as viewed from the standpoint of the Employment of Labor, 

The principle kind of sawed limiber in 1906 was yellow pine, 
yet the State of Louisiana- in 1905 contributed more than half 
of the cut cypress in the United States. 

Cotton Seed Products. 

The value of the output in this industry was of suflficient im- 
portance to give it third place in the State for both the censuses 
of 1900 and 1906. 

During this period there was an increase of 27 in the number 
of establishments, an increase of $4,064,142.00 in capital invested, 
the number of wage earners increased 288, the wa<res increased 
$213,768.00, and the value of the products increased $6,161,- 
156.00, and while this industry is third in importance in the 
State it is also third in rank among the States producing cotton 
and cotton seed products. 

The quantity of cotton seed consumed increased 65,605 tons, 
the production of crude oil increased 3.331,921 gallons, and 
$735,431.00 in value. ^leal and cake increased 44,616 tons and 
$1,047,666.00 in value. 
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Althougrh there was a slig:ht decrease in the quantity of hulls 
produced, there was an increase in their value. 

Rice Polishing and Cleaning. 

The cleaning and polishing of rice was the fourth industry in 
importance in the State for both censuses. 

Louisiana was the first State in rank in this industry both in 
1900 and 1906 as its output was 65.8 per cent of the total value 
for the United States for both years. 

During this period there has been a gain of 6 in the number 

of establishments and the capital has increased $4,320,084.00 or 

over two fold, the wages have increased $219,500.00, the number 

of wage earners 511, and the value of the products increased 

. J$4,981,860.00. 

Bags Other Than Paper. 

The manufacture of bags other than paper, was the fifth in- 
dustry in rank in both census years. There was an addition of 
one more establishment. During this period the capital in- 
creased $^326,074.00, the number of wage earners increased 40, 
the wages increased $42,419.00, and the value of products in- 
creased $632,758.00. 

Foundries and ^Iachine Shops. 

The manufacture of foundr>^ and machine shop products con-' 
stituttd the industry sixth in rank. The number of establish- 
ments decreased from 69 in 1900 to 64 in 1906, but the capital 
increased $944,876.00, the average number of wage earners in- 
creased 295. and the value of products increased $476,448.00. 

Printing and Publishing. 

The combined industry, embracing the printing of and pub- 
lishing of newspapers and periodicals and job printing, rose 
from eight rank to that of seventh. since the census of 1900. Dur- 
ing this period there was an increase of 42 in the number of 
establishments, an increase of $442,096.00 in the capital in- 
vested, and an increase of $1,127,159.00 in the value of products. 
The average number of wage earners decreased some 5C but the 
wages increased $97,687.00. 

Of the total value of the products the newspapers and 
periodicals furnifjhed $2,066,786.00. and the book and job print- 
ing $1,081,081.00. 
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The total number of newspapers and periodicals in 1906 was 
189. Of the publications reported 182 were in Enorlish, 4 in 
French, 2 in German, and 1 in Italian. The reports show that 
these publications were issued as follows: Eijrht daily, 17 daily 
except Sunday, 5 semi- weekly, 145 weekly, 10 monthly, 1 quar- 
terly, and 5 at interv^als not specified. 

The a«:irre^ate circulation pe r issue of all the newspapers and • 
periodicals reported was 511,686. Of this circulation 134,828 
was of papers issued daily except Sunday, and 159,183 of those 
with Sunday editions; while 18.855 was for semi-weekly. 172.- 
948 for weekly, 16.216 for monthly, and 9.575 for all other pub- 
lications. 

Other iNorsTRiEs. 

AVhile there was an increase in the value of the other indus- 
tries mentioned, there was slijrht variations in their relative ranK. 
The value of brend and other bakery i)roducts fell from seventh 
to eifjhth in rank: that of car construction and general shoj) work 
by steam railroad companies rose from ekventh to tenth in 1906, 
and that of malt liepiors fell from tt^ith rank to that of eleventh 
in 1906. 

The value of the products of the eooperaufe industry in 1906 
Avas *1,S()7,94S.00, a«rainst *632.514.()() in 1906. Thrse I'.irures 
are only for those institutions who manufacture cooperaio^e 
products, and do not npply to the larire ''efineri<^s who numufac- 
ture their own coo}>cra»i:e. 

One of the lanrest y)roportionate in(*reases in the manufa(*tur- 
inp: industries of the State was in the production of food prepar- 
ations. The value of these {)ro(l'icts increased from .tS6,605.00 
in 1900 to $1.74(),3S6.()() in 1906. the irain beinir nearly twenty 
fold. 

Durinjr the five-year ])eri!)d other prominent industries in- 
creased as follows : 

Coffee and Spice — Ho'istini.^ and <rrindin<r. from -1^666.713.00 in 
1900 to .1^1,652.736.00 in 1906. 

Fertilizers— From $909,551.00 in 1900 to $1,556,227.00 in 1906. 

:\Ianufactured Ice- -From $570,600.00 in 1900 to $1,099,726.00 
in 1906. 

Brick and Tile— From $531,588.00 in 1900 to $972,523.00 in 
1906. 

Canninir and Preservinir Oysters — From $165,458.00 in 1900 to 
$509,325.00 in 1906. 
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Amongrst the large number of other industries showing sub- 
stantial increases may be mentioned the manufacture of cotton 
goods, distilled liquors, slaughtering (wholesale, not including- 
meat packing), enameling and enameled goods. 

Comparative table showing the increases in manufacturing 
establishments, value of products, number of wage earners, in- 
total wages paid, in total horse power steam and electricity, and 
number of miles of railroads built between 1900 and 1906, in the 
States of Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas: 

Louisiana. Mississippi. Texas: 

Number of new 
t a blishments 

since 1900... 265 226 ' 51 
Increase in cap- 
ital $49,935,879 00 $27,544,123 00 $52,009,255 Oa 

Value of Prod- 
ucts 74,981.673 00 23,732,928 00 57.633,956 00 

Increase in num- 
ber of wage 

earners 14,981 11,891 10,462 

Increase in total 

wacres ])aid.. $10,590,313 00 $ 6.909.427 00 $ 7.557,261 OC 
Increase in total 
horse power 
steam and elec- 
tricity 65.087 45,251 53.538 

Number of miles 
of railroad, 
1900-1906 ... 1,476 218 2,887 
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Diagram showing products obtainable from cotton seed: 
COTTON SEED. 



Linters. 



Hulls. 



Meats 



Batting. Carpets. Fertil'z Paper. Cake Meal. Crude Oil 




Fert'z. Feed. 



Soap Stk. 



SUIVOIER YELLOW OIL. 



Soap Stock. Winter Yellow Stearin. Siunmer White 



Oil I 



Oil 



Soap. 



Butter Oil. Salad Oil. Lard Compd 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS- 

1906-1907. 



CHAPTER V. 

There were a cjrcater number and far more serious industrial 
disturbances during the years of 1906 and 1907, than there were 
during the period covered by the previous report of this Bureau. 

The trade luiions in endeavorine: to advance the rate of wages 
Tised the argument that the cost of living havino: increased nearly 
45 per cent, and rents having advanced from 10 to 50 per cent in 
the past few years, they were justified in asking and making de- 
mands for increased waeres to meet the ever-increasing cost of 
living. Notwithstanding this argument every effort of the work- 
ing people to better their conditions were resisted by the employ- 
ing class, and as a result several of the strikes that took place 
during this period were recorded as failures, and some few are 
«till on. There being no effort on the part of either side to these 
controversies to come together and endeavor to reach a settle- 
ment. 

In order to avoid such a condition in the futiVre I recommend 
that you sugsrest to the Legislature the enactment of laws creat- 
ing boards of consiliation and arbitration for the settlement of 
any and all industrial disputes that may arise in this State. 

The time is opportune for this lesrislation, recent developments 
have proven the necessity for legislation along the lines adopted 
by other States and Nations for the settlements of their indus- 
trial disputes. Quite recently the entire commerce of the port of 
New Orleans was at a standstill for 24 days owing to the re- 
luctant spirit displayed by parties representing one side of the 
controversy, who refused to submit any of the questions to 
arbitration. 

The qu<siion of voluntary arbitration is at present being much 
discussed by the workingmen of Louisiana. In many instances 
it has resulted in satisfactorily adjusting differences. Reports 
from all of the industrial centers of the State show that the 
minds of the workingm* n are strongly directed to this subject 
There are not many laws on the statute books of Louisiana relat- 
ing to the rights and interests, and providinsr for the protection 
of the wage earners. Those in existence, however, are prudent 
and conservative and Louisiana law-maker always seems inclined 
to accord to labor any just and reasonable demand. 
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Such being the condition the time is propitious for Louisiana 
to keep abreast of the other progressive States not only in solving 
economic questions, but also in bringing capital and labor to- 
gether upon common ground. Their interests require that mu- 
tual safety and satisfaction should exist between them, and it 
is only through arbitration that this result can be obtained. 

]\Iany of the States of this Union have already created boards 
of conciliation and arbitration, and the results are very gratify- 
ing. Louisiana having the experience of these States to guide 
her, is in a position now to frame a law embodying the best fea- 
tures of all similar existing acts. 



STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, IIUJG. 



January 2d. Strike of the Plumbers and Gas Pii)e Fitters "^ 
Union No. 60 for an increase of wages and the adjustment of 
the question of helpers. This strike was lost and the members 
returned to work after remaining out for several months. 

January 2d. Strike of the job printers of Typographical 
Union No. 17 of New Orleans, tor an eight-hour day. The strike 
was .won after a short struggle; only one shop refusing to yield 
to the union's demand. 

February lOtli. Lockout of the members of the Boot and 
Shoe \\orkers Union No. 269, tinployed at the Rex Shoe Fac- 
tory. This lockout was caused by the refusal of the proprietor 
to reinstate one ot tiie union men, whose place* had been tilled 
by a non-union man. There were about 70 men involvt*il. The 
lockout was brought to a close on ^lay 11th., the union gaining 
a decided victory. 

April 23d. .Alembers of Iron Moulders' Union No. 367 struck 
in the Whitney Iron Works, owing to order being issued re- 
quiring: the men to do additional work without any extra com- 
pensation. The iron foundrv^ proprietors formed an association 
and agreed to stand by the Whitney Iron Works, which action 
resulted in a sreneral strike beinsr inausrurated acrainst all of the 
members of the FoundrvmcUs Association. This strike lasted 
a Ions: time, the men return insr to work with a Rli<z'ht increase 
in pay without reco'/nition of their union. 
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May 1st. The Marble Workers' Union Xo. 51 went on strike 
to enforce an eiofht-hoiir day without any increase in pay, their 
watr( s beint; $3.50 per day, nine hours work. On May 14th the 
strike was settled the men returning to work on the basis of a 
nine-hour day inside the shop, an eight-hour day for the out- 
side work and an increase of 6 per cent in wages. 

June 1st. Lockout of the Furniture Workers, members of 
Local Union No. 274, Wood Workers. This lockout was caused 
by the men joining a union formed by the organizer of the In- 
ternational Association, some of the men relinquished their mem- 
bership in the organization and returned to work, thereby break- 
ing the strike. 

July 24th. The Carmen of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
at Algiers. La., went on strike for wages and conditions. After 
being out until September 10th, a satisfactory settlement was ef- 
leetcil and an agreement signed which is satisfactory to all 
parties, 

October 9th. The undertakers who had fought the Carriage 
Drivers since November 15th, 1905, signed up the agreements 
with the unions Nos. 63 and 479. and brought to a close one of 
the most bitterly contested strikes of recent years. 

Octobc r 13th. The Railway Clerks in the employ of the 
Southern Pacific Railway went on strike for the establishment 
of better wages and conditions, a short while after the clerks in 
the employ of the Texas and P*icific also struck, the latter were 
successful, while the former were compelled to return to work 
alter being out for a considerable period. 

October 24th. The machinists employed by the Southern 
Pacific went on strike to compel the reinstatement of members 
of their shop committees who had been di.scharged and for the 
enforcement of an agreement to govern working conditions in 
the shops of the company. After being out several days the 
matter was adjusted, and the company representatives and the 
international representatives of the employes signd an agree- 
ment at the city of Houston. Texas, on November 17th, which 
agreement went into eifect on December 1st, 1906. and seems 
to give entire satisfaction. The union also was successful in 
having its shop committee members who had been discharged 



reinstated. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 1907. 



April 8th. The members of Crescent City Lodjre No. 37, 
International Association of Machinists, went on strike to en- 
force the afrreement presented to the employins: machine shop 
proprietors which agreement asked for a minimum rate of $3.50 
for inside shop work, and an additional 50 cents per day for wt^rk 
done outside of the shop. Several of the proprietors of ma- 
chine shops organized an association and entered into a vigor- 
ous contest with the organization importing into the city hun- 
dreds of strike-breakers, who have succeeded in prolonging the 
struggle up to the close of this report. 

June 1st. The inside brewery w^orkers walked out of the 
breweries where they were employed as a result of a difference 
arising over a question of .jurisdiction between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and themselves as to who should 
control the beer wagon drivers. Their places were quickly filled 
by other workmen, and vf ry little inconvenience resulted from 
their action. The brew( ry workers imported into the city a 
few Socialists and Industrial Workers of the World speaker's, 
and the fight soon developed into one of abuse against the 
American Federation of Labor, and as a result the brewery 
workers steadily lost ground, and are at present without hope 
of gaining a single point. At last reports the members are 
still receivin.r bc^iefits from their international. 

August 8th. The eonnnercial t.^leu:raphers went on strike 
at Los Angeles, Cal.. when the operators left work because 
the management refused to r instate a discharged member. The 
trouble was local for a short time, or until the company re- 
quired the men to use wires manned by non-union operators, this 
action resulted in th? men being called out in all of the cities 
of the country, and for a week or more the telegraph service 
was very badly cripphd. The companies being able to secure 
the services of non-unicm men to handle their business they 
withdrew the ** subject to delay'' reservation on messages, and 
after a short time the strikers began to ask for reinstatement, 
in many cities the locals themselves declared the strike off. and 
finailly in only ;a fH\' of the lai^e cities were the strikers able 
to present' a 8tilid"frDfiTt; the result beingr that on November 6th 
many of the unions in the larger cities called the strike off. 
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September 30th. The Serewmen refusing to eoniply with 
the request of the steamship agents to store 200 bales of cotton 
at the same rate of pay as that received by them since 1902, 
namely, $26.00 per day for gangs of five, were locked out by 
the agents and stevedores handling the commerce of the port 
of New Orleans. In a ver>' sliort time all of the levee organiza- 
tions aetinfiT in s^-mpathy with the Serewmen went out on a 
sympathetic strike and completely tied up the entire river front. 
The labor organizations made repeated efforts to arbitrate the 
differences but the employers refused to meet them, and made 
every preparation for a fi»rht. importing into the city about 
1,000 strike-breakers, a majority of which nfused to work 
after being landed in the city. Tliis condition lasted for twenty 
days, at the end of which time a proposition which had been 
repeatedly offered by the workingmcu namely. That pending 
final arbitration they wo'ild stow 180 bales at the old rate of 
pay, was accepted, and work along the river front n*sunu*d. The 
entire matter is now in the hands of a connnissiim creattxl by 
the special s^>*sion of the Leirislature an<l composed of two Sen- 
ators and three members of the General Assembly, who have the 
poW(r to investigate the entire matter, and who will no doubt 
fix the responsibility, and nuike suggestions that will prevent a 
repetition of such occurences in the future. 

November IDth. The Painters went on strike because one of the 
bossfs violated the agreement, in reference to tacking up bur- 
laps or other cloth on walls preparatory to laying paper on 
same, that this work shoiUd be done by the piece. 

The boss who violated the agreement was reprimanded by the 
Employers' Association, but this action it appears was not sat- 
ififactory to the union, and a strike resulted in the shop of the 
employer who had violated the agreement. The bosses there- 
upon locked out all of the members of the imion, which lockout 
lasted seven days, after which the matter was settled and the 
men returned to work. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Article V — Legislative Department — Initiative and 
Referendum. 



Section 1. The legrislative authority of the State shall be 
vested in a Legislature, eonsistini? of a Senate and House of 
Representatives; but the people reserve to themselves the power 
to propose laws and amendments to the Constitution and to enact 
or reject the same at the polls independent of the Legislature, 
and also reserve power at their own option to approve or reject, 
at the polls any act of the Letrislature. 

Sec 2. The first power reservc^d by them is the initiative., 
and eisrht per centiun of thv^ leiral voters shall have the riirht 
to propose any legislative measure, and fiften per centum af 
the legal voters shall have the right to propose amendments to 
the Constitution by petitio!!, and every such petitioii shall in- 
clude the full text of the meas ire so proposed. The second 
powtr is the referendum, and it may be ordered (except as to 
laws necessary for the immediate preservation of the public 
health, peace or safety) either by petition signed by five per 
centum of the le-ial voters or by the Legislature as other bills; 
are enacted. The ratio and per centum of legal voters herein- 
before stated shall be basid upon the total luunber of votes cast 
at the last general election for the State office rceiving the high- 
est ruimber of votes at such election. 

Sec. 3. Reftrendum petitions shall be filed with the Secre- 
tary of State not more than ninety days after the final adjourn- 
ment of the session of the Legislature which i)asst^d the bill on 
which the referendum is demanded. The veto power of the 
(iovernor shall not extend to measures voted on by the people. 
All elections on measures refernd to the i)eople of the State 
shall be had at the next election held throughout the State 
except when the Legislature or the (iovernor shall order a spe- 
cial e!ecti(m for the purphse of making such reference. Any 
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measure referred to the people by the initiative shall take effect 
and be in force when it shall have been approved by a majority 
of the votes cast in such election. Any measure referred to the 
people by the referendum shall take effect and be in force when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of the votes cast there- 
on and not otherwise. 

The style of all bills shall be: **Be it enacted by the people 
of the State of Oklahoma." 

Sec. 4. The referendum may be demanded by the people 
against one or more items, sections or parts of any act of the 
Lejjislature in the same manner in which power may be exer- 
cised against a complete act. The filing of a referendum peti- 
tion ajrainst one or more items, sections or parts of an act shall 
not delay the n mainder of such act from becoming: operative. 

Sec. 5. The powers of the initiative and referendum re- 
served to the people by this Constitution for the State at large, 
are hen by reserved to the legal voters of every county and 
district therein, as to all local legislation, or action, in the ad- 
ministration of county and district government in and for their 
respective counties and districts. 

The manner of exercising said powers shall be prescribed by 
general laws, except that Boards of County Commissioners may 
provide for the time of exercising the initiative and referen- 
dum powers as to local legislation in their respective counties 
and districts. 

The retpiisite numlnr of petitioners for the invocation of 
the initiative and referendum in counties and districts shall 
bear twice, or double, the ratio to the whole number of legaJ 
voters in such county or district, as herein provided therefor in 
the State at large. 

Sec. 6. Any measure rejected by the people, through the 
powers of the initiative and referendum, cannot be again pro- 
posed by the initiative within three years thereafter by less than 
twenty-five per centum of the legal voters. 

Sec. 7. The reservaticm of the powers of the initiative and 
referendum in this article shall not deprive the Legislature of 
the right to repeal any laws, propose or pass any measure, 
which may be consistent with the Constitution of the State and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Sec. S. Laws shall be provided to prevent corru])tion in 
making, procuring and submitting initiative and referendum 
petitions. 
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Article IX — Corporations — Fellow Servants. 



Sec.^ 36. The common law doctrine of the fellow servant, so 
far as it affects the liability of the master for injuries to his 
servant, resulting from the acts or omissions of any other serv- 
ant or servants of the common master, is abrogated as to every 
employe of every railroad company and every street railway 
company or inter-iirban railway company, and of every person, 
firm or corpation en«:a«:ed in mining in this State; and every 
such employe shall have the same right to recover for every in- 
jury suffered by him for the acts or omissions of any other 
employe or employes of the common master that a servant would 
have if such acts or omissions were those of the master himself 
in the performance of a non-assignable duty, and when death, 
whether instantaneims or not, results to such employe from 
any injury for which he could have recovered under the above 
provisions, had not death occurred, then his legal or personal 
representative, surviving consort or relatives, or any trustee, 
curator, committee or guardian of such consort or relatives, shall 
have the same rights and remedies with respect thereto, as if 
death had be^n caused by the negligence of the master. And 
every railroad company and every street railway company or in- 
terurban railway com])any, and every person, firm, or corpora- 
tion en^j:aged in underground mining in this State shall be liable 
under this section for the acts of his or its receivers. 

Nothing contained in this sectiim shall restrict the power of 
the Lesrislature to extend to the employes of any person, firm 
or corporation, the rights and remedies herein provided for. 



Article VIII — Education. 



Sec. 4. The Legislature shall provide for the compulsory 
attendance at some public or other school, unless other means 
of education are provided, of all the children in the State who 
are sound in mind and body, between the ages of eight and 
sixteen vears, for at least three months in each year. 
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Article XVIII — Municipal Corporations. 



Sec. 4. (a). The powers of the initiative and referendum, 
reserved by this Constitution to the people of the State and the 
respective counties and districts therein, are hereby reserved 
to the people of every nuinicipal corporation now existing or 
which shall hereafter be created within this State, with refer- 
ence to all legislative authority which it may exercise, and 
amendments to charters for its own government in accordance 
with the provisions of this Constitution. 

Sec. 4. (b) Every petition for either the initiative or 
referendum in the government of a municipal corporation shall 
be signed by a number of qualified electors residing within the 
territorial limits of such municipal corporation, equal to twen- 
ty-five per centum of the total number of votes cast at the next 
preceding election, and every such petition shall be filed with 
the chief excutive officer of such municipal corporation. 

Sec. 4. (c) When such petition demands the enactment of 
an ordinance or other legal act other than the grant, extension, 
or renewal of a franchise, the chief executive officer shall pre- 
sent the same to the legislative body of such corporation at its 
next meeting, and unless the said petition shall be grranted more 
than thirty days before the next election at which any city 
officers are to be elected, the chief executive officer shall submit 
the said ordinance or act so petitioned for to the qualified elec- 
tors, at said election; and if a majority of said electors voting 
thereon election ; and if a majority of said electors voting 
thereon shall vote for the same, it shall thereupon become in 
full force and efi:Vct. 

Sec. 4. (d) When such petition demands a referendum 
vote upon any ordinance or any other legal act other than the 
grant, extension, or renewal of a franchise, the chief executiv-.? 
officer shall submit said ordinance or act to the qualified elec- 
tors of said corporation at the next succeeding general munici- 
pal election, and 'if, at said election, majority of the electors 
voting thereon shall not vote for the same, it shall thereupon 
stand repealed. 

Sec. 4. (e) W^hen such petition demands an amendment to 
a charter, the chief executive officer shall submit such amend- 
ment to the qualified electors of said municipal corporation at 
the next election of any officers of said corporation, and if, at said 
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election, a majority of said electors voting: thereon shall vote i6v 
5uch amendment, the same shall thereupon become an amend- 
ment to and a part of said charter, when approved by, the Gov- 
ernor and filed in the same manner and form as an original 
charter is required by the provisions of this article to be ap~ 
l)rov( d and filed 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Article XXIII— Labor. 



Section 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day*s work in all 
cases of employment by and on behalf of the State or any 
county or municipality. 

Convict Labor. 

Sec. 2. The contracting of convict labor is hereby pro- 
Tiibited. 

Child Labor. 

See. 3. The employment of children, undt r the ajfe of fif- 
teen years, in any occupation, injurious to health or morals or 
especially hazardous to life or limb, is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 4. Boys under the age of sixteen years, and women and 
girls, shall not be employed, underground, in the oi)eration oi* 
mines: and except in cases of emergency, eight hours shall con- 
stitute a day's work \uidt r ground in all mines of the State. 

Sec. 5. The Legislature shall pass laws to protect the health 
and safety of emj)loyes in factories, in mines and on railro-uls. 

Contributory Xixjligknce. 

See. 6. The defense of contributory ne.rligenee or of as- 
sumption of risk shall, in all ca*ses whatsoever, be a question of 
fact, and shall, at all time, be left to the jury. 

Personal Injuries. 

Sec. 7. The right of action to recover damages for injuries 
resulting in death shall never be abrogated, and the amount re- 
coverable shall not be subject to any statutory limitation. 
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Waiver of Rights. 

Sec. 8. Any provision of a contract, express or implied, made 
by any person, by which any of the benefits of this Constitution 
is souofht to be waived, shall be null and void. 

Sec. 9. Any provision of any contract oi^ agreement, express 
or implied, stipulating for notice or demand other than such 
as may be provided by law\ as a condition precedent to estab- 
lish any claim, demand, or liability, shall be null and void. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Table showing the aliens admitted into the laiited States for 
the fiscal years ending June 30th, 1906, and 1907, by ports: : 



TABLE I. 



Immigrant Aliens Admitted, Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1906 and 1907, 

by Ports. 
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1 722,730 


282,026 
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New York, N. Y. 


1,004,756 


Boston, Mass. . . . 


1 37.943 


24.286 


62.229 


45,261 


24,903 


70.164 


Baltimore, Md. . . . 


39,843 


14,221 


54,064 


, 50,501 


16,409 


66.910 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 


1 14,117 


9.069 


23.186 


, 20,403 


10,098 


30,501 


San Francisco, Cal 


3,388 


750 


4,138 


2.996 


543 


3.539 


San Juan, P. R. . . 


1,017 


435 


1,462 


620 


311 


931 


Bangor, Maine . . . 


10 




10 









Brunswick, Qa. . . 


11 




11 


12 


1 


13 


Charleston, S. C. 








359 


230 


589 


Fernandina, Fla. . 


3 




3 


21 




21 


Galveston, Texas • 


4,611 


1,590 


6,201 


1 7,317 


2,525 


9.842 


Gulf port. Miss. . . . 


21 




21 


1 29 


1 


30 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


17 


3 


20 


! 23 


13 


36 


Key West, Fla . . . 


3,688 


1.631 


5,319 


2,509 


971 


3,480 


Miami, Fla 


419 


180 


599 


1,051 


311 


1,362 


Mobile, Ala 


! 245 


47 


292 


1 46 


9 


54 


New Bedford.Mas.«5 


1 1,233 


761 


1.994 


1,657 


1,026 


2,683 


New Orleans, La. 


' 1.456 


595 


2,051 


2.411 


914 


3,325 


Norfolk. Va 


1 47 


9 


56 


42 


1 


43 


Pensacola, Fla. . . 


1 56 





56 


I 32 





3i 


Portland. Maine . 


1 496 


318 


814 


944 


504 


1,448 


Portland, Ore. . . . 


I 






46 




46 


Providence, R. I. . 


17 


2 


19 


1 







San Diego, Cal. .. 









33 


12 


45 


Savannah, Ga, . . . 


24 


2 


26 


30 




30 


Seattle. Wash. . . . 


1 1,627 


289 


1,916 


3.759 


612 


4,371 


Tampa, Fla 









1.609 


722 


2,331 


Honolulu. Hawaii. 


8,550 


830 


9.380 


1 21,037 


3,494 


24,531 


Ala.ska 


1 65 
2,317 


8 
455 


73 
2.772 


53 
4.756 


2 

458 


55 


Mexit o border . . . 


5.214 


Through Canada: 


1 






I 






Atlantic ports . 


84,595 


9,402 


17.233 


' 12.954 


5.717 


18,671 


Border stations. 


34,595 


' 9.402 


24,741 


25.596 


3.286 


28,882 


Pacific ports . . . 


34.595 



764,463 


9.402 
386,272 


2,023 
1,100,735 


' 1,140 

1 

929,976 


274 


1.4U 


Total 


355,373 


1,285,349 
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